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Funding the Arms Race 


Introduction 

Intercollegiate athletics (ICA) is becoming an increasingly expensive venture at America‘s colleges and 
universities. Some big-time athletic powers have athletic budgets exceeding $100 million annually, and 
even schools with lesser reputations in the NCAA‘s Divisions II and III have had sharp increases in 
athletic budgets in recent years. Schools vie to pay superstar coaches multi-million dollar salaries. Thi s 
comes at a time when American higher education is facing at best stagnant resources, and, particularly for 
public schools, actually declining amounts of non-student support. The aging of the American population, 
stagnation in the 18 to 24 year old population pool, and massive governmental deficits and financial 
problems suggest that it is unlikely that non-student sources of academic funding will rise robustly over 
the next few years, increasingly, ICA threatens to crowd out other higher education activities, including 
the core mission of teaching and research. 

As institutions dig into their own pockets to fund ICA programs not supported by ticket, logo, concession, 
broadcasting, parking revenues or private gifts, they are increasingly forced to rely directly on funds 
provided by student fees. In other cases, institutional subsidies implicitly drain resources that could 
otherwise support the core academic missions of teaching and research. General tuition fees may be raised 
to cover academic costs that would have been fundable from other revenues were it not for rising athletic 
costs. 

The funding of ICA has historically been mired by secrecy and, arguably, deception. Schools have fought 
to keep the public from knowing the subsidy students pay, the salary of the football coach, some of the 
less than optimal practices used to maintain player eligibility, etc. There has been the stench of both 
secrecy and corruption that reduces the respect that the public has for institutions of higher learning, 
which in turn hurts them in funding mainstream activities. The alleged positive -spillover effects” of ICA 
in fact may be negative— damaging the viability and respect of universities in American society. It is 
ironic that the very institutions in our society that are supposed to be in the business of creating and 
disseminating knowledge at the highest levels— our universities— engage in such secrecy and sometimes 
deception. 

Increasingly, ICA involves funding from current students. To some extent, that may be justified. Students 
attend sporting events and participate on teams. Athletics can work to bind together diverse students into 
a college or university community, increasing institutional pride. In theory, this can lead to greater 
institutional prestige, alumni donations, etc. This study largely ignores those issues which have been 
studied extensively elsewhere, and rather focuses on student funding and how much students know about 
their own financial contribution to ICA— and whether they approve of it. 

The empirical section of the study focuses on one institution, Ohio University, and its students. Ohio 
University is in many ways a rather typical state university of around 20,000 students, of mid-quality and 
reputation, both with respects to academics and athletics. The authors‘ own affiliations with the institution 
allowed them student access. The study shows that the claims of proponents of big ICA spending often 
mislead the public, and that student enthusiasm for ICA is far less than claimed by supporters. To be sure, 
there is an issue of the representativeness of Ohio University and its students, and this study needs to be 
replicated and expanded to other institutions. The results, however, suggest the efforts of students, faculty 
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and other educational reformers to rein-in ICA costs and increase transparency regarding spending are 
important and more necessary than ever. 


The Growing Cost of Intercollegiate Athletics in America 

When Americans think of intercollegiate athletics, many quickly assume that these operations are revenue 
generators for their respective academic institutions. After all, major football and basketball programs 
attract millions of viewers every year and culminate with high-profile championship events. Disney 
Corporation owned ESPN pays $125 million a year to broadcast the football Bowl Championship Series 
(BCS) games. ' Last year the NCAA i nk ed a contract with CBS and Turner Broadcasting for $10.8 billion 
over 14 years for the rights to air the annual ^darch Madness” college basketball tournament.^ 

Y et, despite all this money, the notion that ICA is a net-revenue generator is a myth. While many college 
sports programs do generate considerable sums of money, nearly all have expenses that exceed generated 
revenues. Among the 207 public Division I institutions for which data is available, only 13^ athletic 
departments broke even in 2008-09 without relying on external subsidies."* 

In fiscal year 2009 (FY2009), the median total expense for athletic programs in the Football Bowl 
Subdivision (FBS - formerly known as Division lA) was $45.9 million, despite median total generated 
revenues being just over $32.3 million. This left a budget deficit of $13.6 million to be covered by 
subsidies. This is a real (inflation adjusted) increase of 95.8 percent since FY2004. Although the growth 
in the median budget deficit for FBS schools has greatly exceeded that for the Football Championship 
Series (FCS) and NCAA Division 1 without football schools, the latter two themselves have seen this 
figure grow by 39.5 percent and 30.0 percent respectively since FY2004.^ 

The NCAA‘s Division 11 has not been immune from this problem of growing budget deficits either. 
Between FY2004 and FY2009, the median deficit to be filled by subsidies for Division II schools with 
football programs grew 40.2 percent from $2.84 million in FY2004 to $3.98 million in FY2009. At 
Division 11 schools without football programs, the growth was less, but still substantial, at 21.2 percent, 
growing from $2.35 million to 2.85 million.® All this suggests that while the cost explosion in ICA has 
been most pronounced at FBS institutions, it has impacted the lower division schools, and their students, 
as well. 


' Weir, Tom, and Michael Hiestand. "BCS Officially Headed to ESPN Starting in 2011." USA Today. 19 Nov. 2008. Web. 24 
Jan. 2011. <http://www.usatoday.com/sports/college/football/2008-l l-17-bcs-fox-espn_N.htm>. 

^ "NCAA Signs New 14-year TV Deal for DI Men‘s Basketball." National Collegiate Athletic Association. 22 Apr. 2010. Web. 
24 Jan. 2011. <http://www.ncaa.org/wps/portal/ncaahome?WCM_GLOBAL_CONTEXT=/ncaa/NCAA/NCAA News/NCAA 
News Online/2010/Association-wide/NCAA signs new 14year TV deal for DI mens basketball_NCAANews_04_22_10>. 

^ In descending order, these were: Texas A&M, Texas-Austin, Michigan, Iowa, Louisiana State, Alabama, Nebraska, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Purdue, Missouri, Georgia, and Oklahoma. 

* Authors' Calculations using data from: "USA TODAY Database: What NCAA Schools Spend on Athletics." Sports. USA 
Today, 2 Apr. 2010. Web. <http://www.usatoday.com/sports/college/ncaa-finances.htm>. 

^ Authors' calculations using data from: Fulks, Daniel L. Revenues and Expenses, 2004-2009: NCAA Division I Intercollegiate 
Athletics Programs Reports. Table 2. 1 . Rep. National Collegiate Athletic Association, Aug. 2010. Web. Jan. 2011. 
<http://www.ncaapublications.eom/productdownloads/REV_EXP_2010.pdf>. 

* Author's calculations using data from: Fulks, Daniel L. Revenues and Expenses, 2004-2009: NCAA Division II Intercollegiate 
Athletics Programs Report. Table 2.1. Rep. National Collegiate Athletic Association, Aug. 2010. Web. Jan. 2011. 
<http://www.ncaapublications.eom/productdownloads/2008DIIRevExp.pdf>. 
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Student Fees 

Virtually all intercollegiate athletic departments require external subsidies to balance their budgets. This 
subsidy has become more burdensome over time as athletic costs have soared at rates beyond the growth 
in generated revenues. Athletic departments rely upon four sources of revenue to fund this subsidy: (1) 
Student Athletic Fees; (2) Direct State or Other Government Support; (3) Direct Institutional Support; (4) 
Indirect Facilities and Administrative Support. Most relevant to this study is the — taadent athletic fees” 
category.^ 

Student fees arose in the 1800s as a way for students to voluntarily fund activities not covered by tuition 
payments. These fees were modest in nature, funding, for example, — gating and lighting the university 
hall and public rooms, music, each diploma, and a matriculation fee in the law department,”’ at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1875.* Flowever, since that time student fees have become mandatory and 
much larger in nature. By 2008, data from the U.S. Department of Education suggest that student fees at 
four-year public research universities averaged over $1,700 per year, up more than 36 percent, in real 
terms, since 2000.® 

At many schools, intercollegiate athletics is a major recipient of general fee revenues. Indeed, of the 207 
Division I public schools for which we have data, 169 (i.e. 81 percent) of them allocate student fee 
revenues directly to athletics. For at least some of the remaining schools, student fee monies are still used 
to subsidize athletics, but the money is reported under the -direct institutional support” category. 

The amount of the student fee used for athletics varies from institution to institution. Athletic departments 
at FBS schools had an average subsidy from student fees of approximately $3.53 million, while the 
student fee subsidy averaged $3.45 million at FCS schools and $4.18 million at Division 1 no football 
institutions in 2008. It is important to bear in mind that these figures are conservative estimates. Some 
schools lump student fee subsidies together with other subsidy categories ( — iiect institutional support” is 
the most common). Thus, these schools bias the overall student fee estimates downwards. 

Student fees are generally thought of as a revenue source to fund extracurricular activities that students 
desire. It is common to hear athletic directors and other ICA sympathizers claim that students greatly 
value a strong intercollegiate athletics program as a part of their collegiate experience. However, there has 
been surprisingly little research examining whether students are even aware that large portions of their 
general fee dollars are often used to subsidize intercollegiate athletics, much less whether they support 
such an allocation. 


^ For a broader analysis of the entire subsidy component of intercollegiate athletics budgets, see: Denhart, Matthew, and Richard 
Vedder. Intercollegiate Athletics Subsidies: A Regressive Tax. Rep. The Center for College Affordability and Productivity, Apr. 
2010. Web. 

<http://www.centerforcollegeaffordability.org/uploads/ICA_Subsidies_RegressiveTax.pdf>. http://www.centerforcollegeaffordabi 
lity.org/uploads/ICA_Subsidies_RegressiveTax.pdf 

* Lorence, Jordan. FIRE's Guide To: Student Fees, Funding, and Legal Equality on Campus. Rep. Foundation for Individual 
Rights in Education, 2003. Web. <http://thefire.org/public/pdfs/student-fees.pdf/direct>. 

^ Authors' calculations using data from: "The Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System - Home Page." National Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES) Home Page, a Part of the U.S. Department of Education. U.S. Department of Education. Web. 
<http://nces.ed.gov/ipeds/>. 
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One recent study of this topic yielded sobering results. Surveying students at the University of Toledo, 
Katherine Ott found that while 91 percent of respondents were aware they paid a general fee, only 43 
percent could identify the correct amount. When asked about which uses of student fee dollars they 
believe are most important, the students listed the student recreation center, the student medical center 
and the student union as their top three choices. Interestingly, the category — thletics and cheerleading” 
received little support from students with 39 percent of respondents indicating that these were 
unimportant to them. Additionally, only 25 percent of surveyed students knew that athletics and 
cheerleading received any general fee money at all. The irony, of course, is that at approximately $9.3 
million, — ihletics and Cheerleading received more general fee dollars than any other organization in 
2008.”'° Ott‘s findings are interesting, and beg for further research of the topic at other higher education 
institutions. 


Case Study: Ohio University 

To further explore students‘ perceptions of their general fee and how it is used, we have completed a case 
study on the topic by surveying students on the main campus of Ohio University (OU) in Athens, Ohio. 
Ohio University, established in 1804, was the first university in the Northwest Territory. It is a public, 
four-year research institution, as categorized by the Carnegie classification system. In the fall of 2009, the 
university reported an enrollment greater than 20,000 students on its main campus. The school 
participates in Division 1 college athletics as a member of the NCAA‘s Mid-American Conference, which 
it joined in 1946 as a charter member. OU‘s MAC participation makes it a useful institution to select for 
this analysis since the MAC has, on average, the highest student athletic fees of any athletic conference in 
the FBS. Thus, this is a highly relevant topic for the university‘s students. 

This analysis seeks to address the following research questions: 

1 . Are students aware that they are charged a quarterly general fee in addition to tuition payments? 

2. Do university determined allocations of general fee revenues align closely to students‘ desires, 
specifically with respect to intercollegiate athletics? 

3. Are students willing to pay a higher student fee to support intercollegiate athletics? 

All undergraduate and graduate students enrolled on OU‘s main campus during the fall quarter of the 
2010-1 1 school year were invited to participate in the survey. The survey was conducted online, with an 
email containing the survey‘s link sent out to all 19,843 possible participants. Of the 19,843 possible 
participants, 1,175 — or 5.9 percent completed at least a portion of the survey. Respondents were free to 
exit the survey at any time, and 265 did so before completing the entire survey. This left a final sample 
size of 910 respondents who answered all of the survey‘s questions. For demographic characteristics of 
the survey ‘s respondents, and a discussion of how those compare to the student body at large, please refer 
to Appendix A." 


° Ott, Katherine. "Students' Awareness and Perceptions of the Activity Fee at the University of Toledo: A Descriptive Research 
Study." Thesis. The University of Toledo, 2009. Web. <http://etd.ohiolink.edu/send- 
pdfcgi/Ott%20Katherine%20S.pdf?toledol239728340>. 

** The authors are grateful to CCAP Research Associate, Jonathan Robe, for his assistance in analyzing the survey respondents' 
demographic characteristics and comparing them to the Ohio University student body at large. 
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Students’ Awareness of the General Fee 

The first research question this survey addresses is whether students are aware that they are charged a 
general fee at all. It is co mm on for tuition and fees to be lumped together in discussions of college costs. 
Profiles of individual colleges provided by college ranking publications such as the US News and World 
Report and Forbes report a single amount for the sum of tuition and fees, as does the U.S. Department of 
Education‘s searchable database, the College Navigator. Since tuition and fees are often discussed as a 
single charge, it is possible that many students do not realize they are separate charges. 

To test this question, we asked students: ^o your knowledge, does Ohio University charge a general fee 
(In addition to tuition and room/board charges)?” A total of 1,167 students responded to this question, 
with 84.1 percent responding — and 15.9 percent responding “no.” See Chart 1. 


Chart 1 

“To Your Knowledge, does Ohio University Charge a General Fee (In 
Addition to Tuition and Room/Board Charges)?” 



"Yes" 


"No" 


Next, students were asked to enter the dollar amount of OU‘s quarterly general fee. Of the 1,053 
participants who answered this question, 99 1 take enough credit hours to be charged the full-time fee of 
$531.00 per quarter.'^ As Chart 2 shows, only 13.8 percent of students correctly identified the fee 
amount. It should be noted that 211 responses (21.3 percent) fell in a range that was within 5 percent, in 
either direction, of the actual $513 figure. Even with this leeway, just over one -fifth of students could 
correctly identify the actual fee amount. A majority of respondents (54.4 percent) underestimated the 
fee‘s amount, thinking that it was less than $531 per quarter. For those underestimating, the median 
reported fee value was $300, a full $231 less than the actual amount. The remaining 31.8 percent of 
respondents overestimated the actual fee amount, with a median reported fee value for this sub -set of 


"Ohio University Athens Campus Tuition and Fees." Ohio University Finance: Ojjice of the Bursar. Ohio University. Web. 
<http://www.ohio.edu/finance/bursar/athenstuition.cfm>. 
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$1,000. Taken together, Charts 1 and 2 suggest that while most students are aware that they pay a general 
fee, a majority believe it to be less than it is in reality. 


60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

20% 

10% 

0% 


Chart 2 

Percentage of Students Correctly Identifying Ohio University’s 
Quarterly General Fee Amount 



Correctly Identified 


Overestimated 


Underestimated 


Allocations of the General Fee 

The next portion of the survey asked students to ra nk the eight units that were supported by the general 
fee in FY2010 in order -according to their current actual funding levels determined by the university.” A 
scale from 1 to 8 was used, with 1 indicating that the student believed that particular unit received the 
greatest amount of general fee funding. Participants were then asked to ra nk the eight FY2010 general fee 
supported units again, but this time in order according each unit‘s importance to the respondent 
personally. A ranking of 1 indicated that the particular unit was the most important of the eight, and that 
the student believed this unit deserved the greatest amount of general fee support. From these questions, 
we were able to determine how actual general fee funding allocations determined by the university 
compare to both students‘ perceptions and students‘ desires. 

Our findings suggest that students‘ perceptions of lCA‘s funding level, relative to the other seven units, 
were rather accurate. ICA was the top funded unit at Ohio University in FY2010, receiving approximately 
$12.7 million, the equivalent of 40.8 percent of all general fee revenues collected.*^ As Chart 3 shows, 
32.3 percent of surveyed students indicated that they believed that ICA received the most funding, and 
61.2 percent listed it among the top three. 


Section F: Student Tuition and Fees. Rep. Ohio University. Web. <http://www.ohio.edu/finance/bpa/upload/FY10- 
SectionF.pdf>. 
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Chart 3 

Students’ Perceptions of Intercollegiate Athletics’ Actual Funding Level 
Relative to Other General Fee Supported Units 
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Although students seem fairly aware that ICA receives a sizeable percentage of their student fee dollars, 
most indicate that athletics is of lihle importance to them personally and express that they desire it receive 
less funding than other general fee supported units. As Chart 4 indicates, the largest number of 
respondents (19.8 percent) selected a ranking of 8 to describe ICA — meaning that ICA is least important 
to them personally and least deserving of general fee funding. Furthermore, a full 70.7 percent of 
respondents placed ICA in the bottom half of the ranking, in the range of 5 - 8. A mere 5.6 percent of 
respondents rank ICA as the most important unit to them personally. Clearly, there is a divergence 
between the actual funding level ICA receives and the desires of this sample of students. 


Student Attitudes Regarding Intercollegiate Athletics 

The survey next turned to more explicitly ask students a series of questions regarding intercollegiate 
athletics. First, we asked whether respondents were aware, prior to starting the survey, that a portion of 
their general fee was used to subsidize intercollegiate athletics. As is shown in Chart 5, a majority of the 
question‘s 913 respondents were unaware that ICA receives general fee funding at all. 

Next, the survey asked students whether they were aware that they receive admission to athletic contests 
without additional payment (beyond what is paid through the general fee) because a portion of the general 
fee is used to subsidize athletics. More than half of respondents, 56.3 percent, reported that they were 
unaware of this reality (see Chart 6). 
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Chart 4 

Students’ Expressed Importance and Desired Funding Level for 
Intercollegiate Athletics, Relative to Other General Fee Supported 

Units 
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Chart 5 

“Prior to Taking this Survey, Were you Aware that a Portion of your 
General Fee is Used to Subsidize Intercollegiate Athletics? 
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Chart 6 

“Are you aware that you receive admission to Ohio University 
intercollegiate athletic contests without additional payment because 
your admission is covered hy your general fee?” 
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In an open-ended question, the survey also asked participants to indicate how many Ohio University 
varsity athletic events they attend per year. The responses data had a mean of 5.8 and a median of 2.0 (see 
Chart 7). While these numbers themselves indicate that student attendance of ICA contests is fairly low, it 
should be noted that 35 percent of respondents indicated that they attend zero ICA events per year. 
Additionally, three respondents reported figures that were more than ten standard deviations from the 
mean. When excluding these three figures, the mean for the sample drops even further to an average of 
just over 4.5 events attended per year. Even using the 5.8 figure though, given that full-time OU students 
pay $765 per year in athletic fees, a student who attends the average number of athletic contests would 
pay over $130 per event. 


Chart 7 

“On Average, how many Ohio University Intercollegiate Athletic Events 

do you Attend per Year?” 



Mean 


Median 
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Athletics advocates often argue that ICA is a crucial element for marketing the institution, which attracts 
students to a campus.’"* The increasing operational costs and sizable debt service on facilities, conference 
realignment, travel, and the quest to be a winning program is often justified as a form of Jnvestment‘ for 
the greater good of the institution in the form of increased, and higher quality, applications, university 
exposure and interest, fund raising , and even heightened academic visibility and prestige. Robert H. 
Frank, FI.J. Louis Professor of Management and Economics at Cornell University and author of a 
groundbreaking study commissioned by the Knight Commission on Intercollegiate Athletics entitled 
Challenging the Myth, stated that, ^Idividual institutions that decide to invest more money in their sports 
programs in the hope of raising more funds or improving their applicant pools may be throwing good 
money after bad, and would be wiser to spend the money in other ways .... If investment in big-time 
college athletics is unlikely to yield high returns from the perspective of any given institution, it is an 
even less attractive proposition from the perspective of institutions as a whole.” Frank writes, because it is 
a winner-take-all market in which success is defined by relative performance, — Nomatter how many 
hundreds of millions of dollars institutions spend, only 20 teams will finish in the AP‘s top 20 in football 
each year, and only four teams will reach the final four in the NCAA basketball toumament.”’^’’^ 

We decided to test many of these often accepted justifications by asking respondents to indicate the 
importance of OU‘s intercollegiate athletics reputation on their decision to attend the school. Six different 
options were available: -extremely important,” ^hportant,” — Mghtly important,” — Mghtly unimportant,” 
— unhportant,” and -extremely unimportant.” As Chart 8 indicates, a majority responded that ICA was 
— Ktremely unimportant” to their decision to attend Ohio University. Furthermore, 83.4 percent of 
respondents fall into one of the three — unimportant” categories. To the extent that this sample of students 
is representative of students at other universities, the data seem to contradict the conventional wisdom that 
athletics is a major admissions factor that students consider before enrolling at an institution. 


There are numerous mainstream publications that document university administrators alluding to these reasons as justifications 
for continuing to increase spending on athletics programs. Ohio University's current athletic director, Jim Schaus, wrote in a 
2009 open letter to the university that Ohio's peer institutions have a strong commitment to intercollegiate athletics. Schaus adds 
in part, “The reason for this commitment is that they recognize athletics is a dynamic marketing vehicle which annually produces 
millions of dollars in exposure. This exposure benefits many aspects of the university such as enrollment, alumni relations and 
fundraising, campus life and economic impact to the local area. Additionally, today 's students select a college for more than just 
a degree — they want a comprehensive student life experience of which athletics plays an integral role. Athletics may not be an 
academic unit, but its benefits positively affect the core academic mission of the university and make the institution better. Full 
text of the letter can be found at: "The Role of Athletics: From the Desk of Director of Athletics Jim Schaus." The Ojficial Site of 
Ohio Athletics . Ohio University, 8 Oct. 2009. Web. <http://www.ohiobobcats.eom/genrel/100809aab.html>. 

Frank, R. H. (2004). Challenging the myth: A review of the links among college athletic success, student quality, and 
donations._ Miami, FL: John S. and James L. Knight Foundation Commission on Intercollegiate Athletics. 

The NCAA commissioned its own study conducted by Jonathan and Peter Orszag entitled, -The Empirical Effects of 
Intercollegiate Athletics: An Update, ” in April 2005. This report also failed to find statistically significant correlations between 
increased athletic investment and success and the often mentioned benefits of increased enrollments, quality of applicants and 
fund raising, among others. For the full report, see: Orszag, Jonathan M., and Peter R. Orszag. The Empirical Ejfects of 
Collegiate Athletics: An Update. Rep. National Collegiate Athletic Association, Apr. 2005. Web. 

<http://www.ncaa.org/wps/wcm/connect/97483e804e0dabfa9f32fflad6fc8b25/empirical_effects_of_collegiate_athletics_update. 

pdf?MOD=AJPERES&CACHEID=97483e804e0dabfa9f32fflad6fc8b25>. 
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Chart 8 

“How important a factor was Ohio University’s intercollegiate athletics 
reputation in influencing your decision to enroll at this institution?” 
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Chart 9 

Student Responses Estimating the Amount of their Quarterly Fee that 
is Allocated to Intercollegiate Athletics 
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The survey ‘s next question aimed to find out if students are aware of how much of their general fee 
subsidizes ICA. In an open-ended question, the survey asked participants: AFo your knowledge, how 
much of your quarterly general fee (which recall is $53 1 for full-time students) is used by the university 
to fund intercollegiate athletics?” The mean of the responses indicated that respondents, on average, 
believed that $187.47 of their quarterly $531 general fee was used to subsidize ICA. The median of the 
responses was $200. Yet, both figures underestimate the actual amount. According to USA Today, Ohio 
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University students actually paid $765.00 per year in fees to ICA, or the equivalent of $255 per quarter.'^ 
These findings are summarized in Chart 9. 


Students’ Willingness to Pay Additional Athletic Fees? 

The third research question this survey addresses is whether students are willing to pay additional money 
to fund intercollegiate athletics. The survey‘s final question examines this topic, asking students to: 
— Idase select a range that you would be willing to pay per year (in addition to your current general fee 
payments to intercollegiate athletics of $765.00 a year) to support the intercollegiate athletics department 
maintaining its current Division 1 status in the Mid American Conference (MAC) of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA).” 


Chart 10 

“Please select a range that you would be willing to pay per year (in 
addition to your current general fee payments to intercollegiate 
athletics of $765,00 a year) to support the intercollegiate athletics 

department” 
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intercollegiate intercollegiate yearly yearly yearly 

athletics be athletics to 
reduced in the remain the same 
future). in the future) 


An additional An additional 
$60.01 - $150.01 + yearly 

$150.00 yearly 


The response to this question was overwhelmingly negative, with 63 percent of students choosing the 
option — 9.00 (I desire the fee for intercollegiate athletics be reduced in the future), and 18 percent 
selecting the option — 9.00 (I desire the fee for intercollegiate athletics to remain the same in the future). 
Only 19 percent of the question‘s 910 respondents indicated that they would be willing to pay even a cent 
more in their athletics fee to intercollegiate athletics. 


Authors‘ calculations using data from: "Chart: Analyzing the Percentage of Tuition That Goes to Athletics." Sports. USA 
Today, 21 Sept. 2010. Web. <http://www.usatoday.eom/sports/college/2010-09-21-athletic-fees-chart_N.htm>. Note that the 
majority of students do not attend the summer term. Thus, they make three $255 payments per year equaling $765. 
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It should be noted that this question asks a very specific question, namely how much more students would 
be willing to pay for the athletics department to maintain its current Division 1 status in the NCAA ’s Mid- 
American Conference. It is possible that if students thought paying more in student fees would allow the 
school to move to a more prestigious conference, then their willingness to pay may be greater. However, 
in light of some of the survey‘s other findings (especially those displayed in Charts 4 and 8) we find this 
possibility unlikely. However, more research of this topic is certainly warranted. 


Conclusion and Policy Implications 

Athletic costs at American universities continue to soar year-after-year. With generated revenues failing 
to keep pace, athletic departments increasingly require large subsidies to balance their budgets. Although 
student fees often account for the largest portion of these subsidies, little research exists to gauge 
students‘ awareness and support for such charges. A survey of Ohio University students attempts to 
provide some insight regarding these issues. 

The first research question addressed by this survey is whether students are aware that they pay a general 
fee (from which intercollegiate athletics is largely funded) at all. Survey results suggest that a large 
majority of students do understand that they pay a quarterly general fee to the university. However, when 
asked, only a minority of students was able to accurately report the fee‘s amount. This suggests that 
students have only limited understanding of the general fee and additional data suggest that they tend to 
underestimate its amount. 

The second research question asks whether students are aware of, and support, the large allocation of the 
student fee to subsidize intercollegiate athletics. A number of survey questions examine this question. 
Prior to taking the survey, a majority of students were unaware that a portion of their general fee was used 
to subsidize athletics at all. After being informed that indeed a portion of their general fee is allocated to 
ICA, students on average underestimated the amount that is allocated to athletics. However, relative to 
other units that are supported by general fee revenues, students correctly indicated an understanding that 
ICA receives a substantial portion of total general fee monies. This reality clashes with the desires of a 
majority of survey respondents who indicate that ICA is of low importance to them personally and feel it 
deserves a relatively smaller portion of general fee funding. 

Further survey questions corroborate the finding that students assign a rather low importance to ICA. 
Students, in an overwhelmingly majority, indicated that Ohio University ‘s intercollegiate athletics 
reputation was unimportant in influencing their decisions to attend the school. Furthermore, when asked 
how many Ohio University varsity athletic contests they attend in a given year, the average response was 
5.8, with 35 percent reporting that they do not attend a single varsity athletic contest in an average year. 
Finally, the survey explores the issue of whether students would be willing to pay additional money 
through their student fee to support ICA. Student responses suggest that a majority not only opposes an 
increase in the student athletic fee, but in fact desires the fee‘s amount be reduced in the future. 

While we are reasonably confident that the findings from this sample of Ohio University students are 
representative of the student body at large, it should be noted that they are not necessarily representative 
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of the views of students at other institutions. It is our hope that this study can serve as a catalyst for more 
extensive research on this topic. Conducting a similar survey as the one we performed at Ohio University 
at several other institutions of varying student body and athletic department characteristics would help to 
develop a more complete understanding of how athletic fees affect American college students. 

In addition to calling for further research, we endorse the Knight Commission‘s recommendation that 
urges athletic departments to be more transparent in their reporting of athletic finances. As the 
Commission points out, ICA departments are already required to submit financial information to the U.S. 
Department of Education under the Equity in Athletics Disclosure Act of 1994. Yet, these categories are 
— osrly broad,” and thus do not allow students or the public to make any kind of useful comparisons 
between institutions.'* 

In our own survey, students responded enthusiastically to a question asking for the extent to which they 
would prefer that the university itemize the amounts charged for the eight general fee supported units on 
their quarterly bill, rather than reporting one single sum under a heading of — gieral fee.” 76.8 percent of 
respondents indicated that they either — tsongly supported” (51.6 percent) or — upported” (25.2 percent) 
such a movement, while 17.9 percent were — netral,” and only a combined 5.2 percent — oposed” or 
— tyongly opposed” such an effort. Requiring greater transparency would put information in the hands of 
students empowering them to make informed decisions about how they want their money spent. 

The study may have implications for public policy. At the federal level, should tax exempt status be given 
to private gifts to support non-academic activities? If so, should the IRS not require minimum reporting 
requirements similar to those discussed above? At the state level, should state subsidized institutions not 
be required to fully report virtually all transactions -maybe even place their check register on-line? 
Should schools be limited in the amount of institutional support for ICA to a certain percentage of state 
subsidies? Should a -truth in spending” requirement mandate notifying students of use of special fees 
levied to support ICA? Should the separation of athletic departments from the governance of universities 
be discouraged? This study does not answer these questions, and, in some cases, we are not sure 
ourselves of the ^ght” answers. But this study does suggest that the disconnect between perceptions and 
reality are so great regarding ICA, at least at one reasonably typical state university, that questions such as 
those above should be asked. 


Knight Commission on Intercollegiate Athletics. (2010, June). Restoring the balance: Dollars, values, and the future of college 
sports. Miami, FL: John S. and James L. Knight Foundation, 
<http://www.knightcommission.org/images/restoringbalance/KCIA_Report_F.pdf>. 
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Appendices 

Appendix A: Survey Demographics 

As Chart A depicts, of all of the survey respondents, 38.3 percent were male, 61.1 percent were female 
and 0.6 percent declined to indicate either one. Compared to the distribution of the entire Ohio 
University-Athens campus student body, females were over-represented among the survey respondents 
(61 percent compared to only 51 percent). 


70 % 

60 % 

50 % 

40 % 

30 % 

20% 

10% 

0% 

Male Female Prefer Not to Say 


Chart A 

Please Indicate Your Gender 






61 . 1 % 






38 , 3 % 












0 . 6 % 




When asked to list their ethnicity, 0.6 percent respondents identified as — Aiurican Indian or Alaskan 
Native,” 9.5 percent identified as — Aian/Native Hawaiian/Other Pacific Islander,” 5.9 percent identified 
as Black/Affican American (Non-Hispanic),” 2.0 percent identified as — Hipanic/Latino,”78.1 percent 
identified as — Wite (non-Hispanic),” and 3.8 percent of survey respondents preferred not to say. Chart B 
shows the proportions of each of these ethnic groups among the survey respondents. Compared to the 
racial distribution of the entire Athens campus student body, — Wites” are slightly under-represented in 
the survey. 

In terms of academic class standing, more than two-thirds (67.9 percent) of all survey respondents were 
undergraduate students while 32.1 percent were graduate students (none of the survey respondents were 
medical students). As Chart C shows, 23.9 percent of respondents were Freshmen, 15.1 percent were 
Sophomores, 13.4 percent were Juniors, 15.5 percent were Seniors and 32.1 percent were Graduate 
Students (the survey did not distinguish between seniors who were in their fourth year and those who 
were in their fifth or sixth years nor did the survey questions allow for a distinction among graduate 
students by year of attendance). Compared to the demographics for the entire Athens campus student 
body, graduate students are over-represented in this survey. Undergraduate sophomores, juniors and 
seniors are somewhat under-represented. 
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Chart B 

Please Indicate Your Ethnicity 



American Indian Asian/Native Black/African Hispanic/Latino White (non- Prefer Not to 
or Alaska Native Hawaiian/Other American (non- Hispanic) Say 

Pacific Islander Hispanic) 


Chart C 

Please Indicate Your Academic Standing 



Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Graduate Student 


Demographics of the Athens Campus Student Body 

The latest available comprehensive dataset from the Ohio University Office of Institutional Research for 
Athens Campus student Fall Quarter enrollment is for Fall 2009. According to these data, 51 percent of 
all students (not including medical students) are female while 49 percent are male, as is shown in Chart D. 
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Chart D 

Distribution of Athens Campus Enrollment by Sex, Fall 2009 
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Male 


Female 


Source: OU Office of Institutional Research 


According to the Fall 2009 enrollment data for the Athens campus, 0.4 percent of all students (excluding 
medical students) are — Arerican Indian,” 5 percent are — lick,” 1. 1 percent are — Aain American,” 1.9 
percent are — Hjsanic,” fully 85 percent are -White,” and 6.7 percent of students are Foreign. 


Chart E 

Distribution of Athens Campus Enrollment by Race, Fall 2009 
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Source: OU Office of Institutional Research 


According to the demographic statistics for the entire Athens campus student body, a plurality (24 
percent) of all non-medical students are undergraduate freshmen while 19.8 percent are sophomores, 18.3 
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percent are juniors, 22.6 percent are seniors (of all years) and 14.2 percent are graduate students 
(combined master‘s and doctoral enrollment) 

30% 
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20% 

15% 

10% 

5% 

0% 

Freshmen Sophmore Junior Senior Graduate Studeut 


Chart F 

Distribution of Athens Campus Enrollment by Rank, Fall 2009 



Source: OU Office of Institutional Research 
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Appendix B: Survey Text 



You are betng asked to partkapate in academic research by compMing a short online siwey. If you agree to participate, 
this survey «mII ask you » basic demographic questions about yoraself. fdowed by eleven questions regarding your 
perceptions of student fees at Ohio University. Completing the sunrey should take less than 5-10 minutes and imposes 
no physical risks or discomforts lor you. This study is important to gain a better understanding of students' awareness of 
college costs. Yotr artswers will be completely confidential to both the researchers and the general public. They wil be 
used only in aggregate form with the responses of other students, and you wil in no way be identified individualy. You 
must be 18 years of age or older to participate. 

By clicking the 'next* below and beginning tie stavey, you are acknowledging that you are wikintarfly agreeing to 
participate in this research, that you wil receive no financial compensation for your partdpation and that you are 18 
years of age or older. Please note that this survey has been approved by the Ohio University Offioe of Research 
Compkaice (IRB #10E270). 

Thank you far your tone arxl interest 

Should you have any questions, please contact either of the two contacts belcMv: 

Dr. B. David Ridpath 

rkfpalhQahio.edu 

(7^)593-9496 

Matthew Denhart 

MDenhartOCenterPorCol o g rW fardabilityorg 

(202)375-7831 


P . 
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nease answer the tbiowng questiocis below. Your responses will be used stricliy for research purposes, and your 
individual identity is totally confidential. 

* 1. Please Indicate Your Gender 

r Mate 
r Femae 
r nelierNoltoSay 

* 2. Please Indicate Your Ethnicity 

r* Nnencanlratan or Alaska Nadve 

Aslan/NaOve HaaiataiuOher Pacfflc Islander 
P etactiMiican Ainencan (non-HtEpamc) 
f~ HKpartc/Lallm 
r~ WMe <nan-Htepatc) 

P Refer Not to Say 

* 3. Please Indicate Your Academic Standing 

C lYeMran 
C Sopnomoie 
C JMor 
r Senior 

P Gramoe Student 

* 4. Please Indicate the Number of Credit Hours In Which You Are Currendy Enrolled This 
Quarter 

P LesstianS 
P 9 
P to 

P It ormore 


Page 2 
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P^ge 3 
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Student Perceptions of General Fee 

3. 


* 1. To your knowledge, does Ohio University charge a general fee (In addition to tuition 
and room/board charges)? 

r Yes 

r NO 
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Student Perceptions of General Fee 
4. 


Otito University does in fact ctiatge a quarterly general to students n addition to tuition and roonVboard charges. 

^ 1. What is the quarterly general fee amount charged you by Ohio University (in dollars)? 
(NOTE; This question is asking you specifically about the general fee. In your estimate 
please do not include tuition/room and board or separate technology fees.) 
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Student Perceptions of General Fee 
5 . 


ki 2010-2011. the quarterly general fee charged by Ohio University for ful-time students (1 1-t- hours for undergraduates or 
0+ hours for graduate students) is $531. 

The amount for part-time studeras varies depending upon tie number of credit hours taken. 
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Student Perceptions of General Fee 
6 . 


The units supported by Ohio University's gerteral fee revenue in alphabetical order are: (A) Baker Center Auxiiary Fund; 
(B) Campus Recreaborv (C) Division of Student Al^rs: <0) Graduate Fee Waiver Pool; (E) Intenxillegiate Athletics: (F) 
novDsfs Oflioe: (G) Student Rrtanctal Aid Budgets: (H) Other. 

1. Of the 8 general units that receive funding from the general fee, to the best of your 
ability please rank them in order according to their current actual funding levels 


determined by the university. (NOTE: A ranking of 1 indicates that this unit currentiy 
receives the greatest amount of general fee funding, and a ranking of 8 indicates that 
this unit currently receives the least amount of general fee funding.) 



1(M0St 
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r 

imereosegate Aaueacs 
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Student Perceptions of General Fee 
7. 


Recall the eight general fee ftnded Units at Ohio University. In alphabetical order they are: (A) Baker Center Auxiliary 
Fund: (B) Campus Reaeatron: (C) Division of Studert Af^irs: (O) Graduate Fee Waiver Pool: (E) Interooliegiate Athletics: 
(F) Provost's Offioe: (G) Student Fmandal Aid Budgets; (H) Other. 

* 1. Of the 8 units that receive funding from the general fee, please rank them in order, 
from 1-8, indicating their order of importance to you personally. (Note: A ranking of 1 
indicates that you believe this unit is the most important and deserves the greatest 
amount of funding. A ranking of 8 indicates that you believe this unit is the least 


important and deserves the least amount of funding). 



1(MCSt 
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* 1. Please indicate the extent to which you would prefer that Ohio University itemize the 
amounts charged for each of the eight general fee supported units on your student bill, 
rather than reporting one single sum under a heading of "general fee." 

StiT}ngly Eunxxt 
r support 
'' Neuna 
r oppoGe 
C Stiongly oppose 
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* 1. Prior to taking this survey, were you aware that a portion of you general fee is used to 
support intercollegiate athletics? 

r YeB 

r No 

* 2. Are you aware that you receive admission to Ohio University intercollegiate athletic 
contests without additional payment because your admission is covered by your 
general fee? 

r YCB 

r No 

* 3. On average, how many Ohio University intercollegiate athletic events do you attend 
per year? (Note: this refers to varsity athletics contests. Please do NOT include in your 
estimate club sports such as Hockey or intramural sports). 

* 4. How important a factor was Ohio University's intercollegiate athletics reputation in 
influencing your decision to enroll at this institution? 

r* Bdremety lirpofWit 
r* nrnponan 
r aigmy InnpoitafTt 
r sagwy unimpoitani 
C LMirpoitant 
r BdremeliMJnttnportant 


^'age lO 
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Student Perceptions of General Fee 
10 . 


1. To your knowledge, how much of your quarterly general fee (which recall is $531 for 
full-time students) is used by the university to fund intercollegiate athletics? 



Center for College Affordability and Productivity 



According to last year^ general fee alocalions. full-time studerds pay S216.7D of their quarterly S531 total general fee to 
nteroolegiate athletics. Multiplied by the three quarters in «4iich students typically enrolL fuB-time students pay 
approximately $660.10 an academic year through their general fee to sttoport inlercoliegiate athletics. 

* 1. Please select a range that you would be willing to pay per year (in addition to your 
current general fee payments to intercollegiate athletics of $650.10 a year) to support the 
intercollegiate athletics department maintaining its current Division 1 status in the Mid 
American Conference (MAC) of the National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA). 

' SO.O] (I deslrs Bie fee for (nteroosegate aDUeScs oe reduced ki me Mure). 

C SO.Ga(ldeslieineieemrlnletcallegaceaaileacstorenBinaiesainelnmelUlm) 
f* An addMonal SO.Ol - $15.00 yeady 
r An addmonalll 5.01 -$X.Q0 yearly 
r An arttOonal $30.01 - $60.00 yearly 
r An additional $60.01 -$isaoo yeany 
r Anad(filonal$1S0j0Uyealy 


I’age 12 
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Student Perceptions of General Fee 
12. Survey Complete 


Thank you for partkapaticn in this research preject 
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